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CHILDREN UP TO SCHOOL AGE 
AND BEYOND 

‘ lolucation is an atmosphere, a discipline, a life.’ 

By E. KITCHING 

(Director, Parents’ Union School). 


PART 1 

‘ Educalion is of the Spirit . . . and implies a continuous 
going forth of the mind.’ ' [‘ Educare' = to bring up a child, 

physically or mentally, to ncrurish (Lexicon).] 

Happy is the child whose parents have thought upon this 
counsel before his arrival, for in these exacting days when so 
much falls upon the mother’s shoulders there is little time for 
reading and not much for thought, and the mother must be 
furnished cap-a-pied with emergency remedies in thought and in 
deed to meet the constant and sudden raids that will be made 
upon her love, her knowledge, her forbearance, her sense of 
humour, and her patience. The reward is great for the mother 
who willingly gives herself up to the most important work in the 
world — the care and nurture of her children ; and again happy 
is the child whose father takes a due share in this work. 

It is a far cry from Tom or Mary, not yet one year old, to 
'I'om and Mary at seventeen or eighteen, and yet never was 
there a time when it was more necessary for parents to get a far- 
reaching vision of education, above and beyond schooling, not 
only in its various aspects but as a whole. Flow lar new theories 
of education are wise, how far the increase of scientific know- 
ledge should alter or modify our practices, is not a question to 
be decided easily. Scientific thought comes and goes and, though 
the teaching of Sciences is a message of (lod to this age, the 
‘ results ’ are often a matter for further experiment before they 
can be applied. In the meantime parents who do not follow a 
carefully thought out method of education, find it difficult to lulfil 
the claims their children have and make upon them. 

1 .1)1 E.v.voy towards a Ptiilosophv of Educalioii, by C. .VI. Mason. (Dent, 
7 / 6 -)’ 
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, . ,, ,, ^v:iv to :ui gibI, and slcp-by. 

• .Mclhod implies two tii'e (ollow’iny- of a method 

step progress in '''‘‘I'm-i.-e of the end or object to be arrived 

implies an idea, a mental ‘ ’ j , ..,tion slia’I el4ect m and (or 

m. What do yon propose ^ yielding-, unoblru- 

yonr child? Again, jy,;,f,n-e herself, yet watchlul, careful, 

sive, simple as the wa}s \|,,t|iod with the c’lu/ of education 

;,|,.|K, v.ding. '"LiMv maner^^ into service to Itrin,; 

view, presses the most un U my 

„,„„t that end t™, Hi, 'to blow anri the waters to 

(low only by ‘ e(lucate his chial, will make use 

Ifefcn'ei'rcnmsla,^^^^^^ of the child's life almost without intetition 

on his own part.’ ' i i- . , 

‘ The educational error of our day is that we believe too much 
in mediators. Now, Nature is her own mediator, undei takes 
herself to find w-ork for eves, ears, taste, and touch ; she will 
prick the brain with problems and the heart with feelings ; and 
the part of the mother or teacher in the early years (indeed all 
through life) is to sow opportunities and then to keep in the 
background, ready with a guiding or restraining hand only when 
these are badly wanted. Mothers shirk this work and put it, as 
they would say, into better hands than their own because they 
do not recognise that wise letting- alone is the chief thing* asked 
of them, seeing that every mother has in Nature on all-sufficient 
handmaid, wlio arranges for due work and due rest of mind, 
muscles and senses.' ^ 

‘ It is well he (a child) ‘ should be let grow and helped to 
grow according to his nature ; and so long as the parents do not 
step in to spoil him, much good and no verv evident harm comes 
of letting him alone. But this philo.sophy of “ let him be,” while 
It coveis a part, does not cover the serious part of the parents' 
ca mg ( oes not touch the strenuous incessant efi’orts upon 
lines of law which go to the producing of a human being at his 


vveigh h.s estate and thine ; accustom’d he 
1 o all sweet courtly usage that obtains 

'vith thy utmost 
-mst thou produce what shall full worthy be? 


pains, 


And thence renlenish.H i ‘ ^ 

T:.kv fearful h«.| ie», hf\rsp£Il’|“,'’’’‘"'' 


~ Home 
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Kdiicaliou, by C. M, M; 
I'-tl UC ill i oil, |). 1^2. 
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Order thy goings softly, as before 
A I’rinec ; nor let thee out unmannerly 
In thy rude moods and irritable ; more, 

Ifeware lest round him wind of words rave free ; 

Refrain thee; see thy speech be sweet and rare; 

Thy ways, considered, and thine aspect, fair.’ 

C. M. Mason. 

In the words of h'rederiek Denison Maurice, ‘the family is 
the unit of the nation.’ Parents will together consider how to 
bring up Tom and Mary to be their best, physically, mentally, 
morally and spiritually, by providing for their needs in the great 
relationships of life, to Man, to Nature and to God. 

The home is the right and the best place for children, a place 
where the parents can share the quiet growing time and give 
them their first delightful intimacies with things and books, a 
place where (when the difference between autocracy and author- 
ity is recognised) the spirit of disciplined freedom makes the 
general atmosphere natural. In these busy days it is not easy 
for parents to secure the sense of leisure with the serenity and 
faith which are necessary to wise government ; but it is in the 
home that children may most easily ’oe taught to face the dis- 
cipline of life. Parents who know something beforehand of the 
child’s estate, his powers and his hindrances, will not be unduly 
uplifted when they see his wonderful sweetness and reasonable- 
ness, nor unduly alarmed when he gives way to temper, to 
deceit, to vindictiveness, to domineering ways, or when, aftei 
an illness good habits fostered with much patience, seem to 
have taken wings. Upon the parents’ attitude to these tenden- 
cies both good and bad, and to such as these, will depend the 
..■rowth in grace in the years to come of Tom and of Mary 

Even before Tom and Mary are there to assert themselve.s, 
most parents know that much may be done m the way of pre- 
paration for them. But method, a way to an end, must a.wats 
be borne in mind ; a step-by-step progress, with a guiding prin- 
('inle to lie-ht the way. A system of observing certain rules to 
artieve ^rtai.' resulis mayXuccced will, a mach.ne or at tl.e 
..■ambliiil! table, but even a maclime may 1‘ail lor wearmeas, .tiu 
d nc^tty wrik the rules evolved by the player. Method tv a 
uwn^he irotvth of a living being, and upon princtples t Ineh 
arc adaptable to the cireuinstances of the moment . a prn e p 

;,r, 'ot"Heatrcu’'- ' is ' u'.roue prolotmd 

lll^d ^Il’^'mtsSer'mg ii'ilt' tv''^; tt'reZtu: ddidren by 




am umsK ui- lo saicx.l- -«=x ax.. ..■vond 


forbidden to do offend 


,|,e,ef,.re l.ex.ta.ed lo P''' „lalion» of pi.ren, 


.■reatness as a nation depends upon 


iherefor . 

gestions which miglit intei 

and child. 

hoiv Idr l»re.'ls wkc liral and e..liirl.te..e.l views of Ihcir high 
office Molher love is not enough to secui e loi clid( i en that eon- 
liniud progress which is necessary if character .s to be achieved. 
So in Parents and Children^' some of the principles which under- 
lie the office of parents are examined. The limitations and scope 
of authority are considered, also the provision of ideas upon 
which the children’s minds will grow. 

A child of nearly two will pull your hand with confidence in a 
strange place and say ‘ look ! look ! ’ as he explores the ins and 
outs of his nev- home with its outbuildings; and this is his 
attitude to all that he meets in the world around him, both as 
regards persons and things. And his parents should be ready to 
go wdth him and let him look and satisfy his natural curiosity in 
the natural questions that follow. It is not always an easy task, 
for children must not be ‘hustled’ with information. Wise 
parents know when and where to fortify their children with just 
as much knowledge as they are likely to need for the present, 
realising that knowledge and experience must come gradually. 

A wide view ot the whence anti whither of education must 
be taken so that ideas may have time to grow and distinctive 
qu:ditics opportunity to flourish ; there must be time too for the 
tiaining of the sensations and feelings; and for the considered 
correcdon ot defects of character. Parents need time to ponder 
up()n the teaching of morals, upon the work of faith and dutv, 

nwpjl T"" stand as 

rc\ cdlcrs ot God to their children 

i", .'iiauers will ask ques- 
i.piniuns nioi-'i'ise'”” a.lilren will express verv candid 

iT' Th«- '‘''“'■s. aay ■ Why shouldn't 

little hoy’- 'ind thevTu’^i superior to, that ‘ nauglltv 

an,ple:“^f ;y„T,^,t'h"pi; ' 

all these matters thev nee(fthoT ’ • ° justice. But in 

both as regards the knowledge convtn'w 

b tnient lor them and in deii- 


Purc}it>\ 


•V Childreu, Ijy (J 


Mason. Orfice. 3, 0.) 




nite training, lest the rough and rude winds of life eatcli the tiny 
sails hoisted and submerge the delicate craft with its little 
''aptain. 

In tlie pamphlet ‘ C. hildren are born Persons’ ^ come further 
considerations ol the child s estate, and the various forms of 
tyranny which militate against the freedom that is due to 
children are discussed. 

In School Kdiicatioii' wc read of ‘ Masterly Inactivitv ’ and 
the necessary qualities it calls forth on the part of parents ; like 
peace, it is not absence ol action but has constructive and 
abiding power. It waits upon the knowledge, the self-revealing 
knowledge, of a child. 

This and much other knowledge the waiting parents may 
ponder until they come to the happy if anxious time when they 
are face to face with their own child, when Baby’s own point of 
view must be considered. The supply of nourishment, food and 
love, is not enough without thought upon the fact, for example, 
that Tommy, under one, is so entirely different from what Mary 
was at the same age ; that Mary at twelve months was in some 
respects in advance and in others behind Tommy ; that each 
child from the first is most! like his father, or his mother, or 
one of his forbears, in this or that physical feature, and, later, 
in his ways. Here is the parents’ opportunity to cultivate with 
love and patience the habits which both Tom and Mary need, 
and upon which they may achieve character. There are, too, 
traits of character which must be brought into practice, and ten- 
dencies (of which the parents are often only too conscious as 
their own failings) which must be starved out. Mary, who 
screams at two until she gets her own way, may become an un- 
pleasantly managing woman ; Tommy, who sulks and is silent, 
a morbid', self-pitying man ; Tim, at three, always wants to see 
the wheels go round and prefers some such occupation to his 
food, for which he never .seems hungry ; while John, at two, is 
always hungry for his meals, likes making a noise, splashing in 
water, for example, when d im would rather throw stones ant 
watch what happens. ‘ He has such a strong will ’ is sometimes 
a description of what is really ‘ will-lessness ’ ; when Tom cannot 
make himself do what he ought his will has not been trained to 

function. 

But the small bov who from an early age can hammer a piece 
of wood, or help in'the garden beside his father and the smal 
<rirl who can ‘ help ’ mother in the house, and both Tom am 
Mary who can look forward to an hour after tea ot stones and 
games, are saved from many handicaps which come to children 
who are sometimes homeless in their homes. 

‘■•(P.N.K.U. Office, (W.) , V rM ► Tii 

7 SM lulucalioa. by M. Mason. (P.N.K.U. Ofl.ee. 5/-) Chapter III. 
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Ai^aiii, wise parenls realise that (.hi|<)ren by 

I,. St ihey should unwanted 

eonslant admonition, undue P^; ' ’ , already learned to do 

how to do things which the oppi.r for moral 

quite well: by making the luost < ^ by other 'good ’ 


how to do things which the opp^^ for moral 

quit,, vvcilt l.y makutfr the most ‘ bv other ■go.nl ' 

suKKestions on the ' g |,||,| shotthi appreciate or pity 

children ; by suggestions that the ci H-^nnilv broiiP-hl im 


children; by suggestions tnar Happily brought up 

when his knowledge is 'rents’ own attitudes of sym- 

children learn gradually from P^^ ' unconsciously 

i:ar7,'r:h;;;;;e;7t\!^H a;,,. propc.r atmosphere in 

'''^'•^Chluige'his thoughts,’ we say, with regard to a baby who is 
‘beino- tiresome’; and there are always possibilities loi dis- 
traebng his attention. When an older child needs his thoughts 
changed, he may, for example, be taken out ot a self-pitying 
frame of mind bv the thought of the needs ol children, and, a.s 
his small world 'enlarges, he is taught of the great and good 
deeds of noble men and women. A boy (or girl) should be trained 
to chang-e his own thoug-hts and regain his will power thereby. 
But long before this is possible, children will show signs oi dis- 
positions of mind which it may tax mother oi lather to the 
utmost to deal with — signs of' jealousy , resentment, domina- 
tion, cruelty for which apparently there is no' cause, but which 
the mother must watch and guard against, and even nurse her 
child against as she would nurse him through an attack ol 
measles. Parents who have helped to form habits of mind or of 
body in their children have the comfort of knowing that such 
habits have the assistance of bodily, if invisible, nerve structure. 
wSo too parents who provide the right ideas for the mind have 
the assurance that they are putting their children in possession 
of that ‘ expulsive power of a new affection ’ which does such 
wonderful rescue work in time of temptation. 

Every father and mother can tell of the amazing powers of 
young children in perceiving, apprehending and making use of 
knowledge. 

Rosanna (aged eighteen months) was out in her ‘ pram ' one 
September and was offered a bit of Dutch clover to smell. She 
did so, and then with a beaming smile blew upon it evidently 
remembering that in the previous March she had been shown 
how to blow a head of dandelion seeds. 

Tommy (aged five) is very strict with the teller of stories. 
And .Ma.,„y; pe,p,e.ad .nd^: 


CW-IC 


it. Dick later ‘ I know; a thousand years with God is as one 
day, and one tlay as a. thousand years ’ 

John (aRod ciRhl) had hcon ,„id thal in Ihi, ,v,.rld i, wa, no, 
possil.lc lor everyone have the same as cvcrvnne el 7 in, 

:;,7ayrecp,aK’;.'J'’'''‘'' 

So education does not start without much to go upon; the 
child IS a person, a whole person, with all the powers latent that 
he wil ever have 1 herefore education must advance altogether 
il It advance at a,l. One-sided development will leave other sides 
maimed Wisdom is justified of all her children,’ and varied 
knowledge m many directions is as necessary for the growth of 
the mind as varied food for the bodv. 


FART II 

A Quiet Groavinc. fiME and P(.ayrooms. 

'In this time of extraordinary pressure, educational atid social, 
perhaps a mother's first duty to her children it to secure for thev’i 
a quiet grou'ing time, a full six years of passive receptive life, 
the waking part of it for the most part out in the fresh air.’^ 

We constantly receive letters from mothers who would like 
their children aged between four and five to join the Parents’ 
Union School, and vve need to remember that children deprived 
of a quiet growing time suffer later when ‘ lessons ’ should 
begin, showing signs of a lack of vitality or a want of concen- 
tration, ‘ so unlike what R. used to be.’ fhese signs are an 
indication that R. has been living at too great a sp>eed. Again, 
we are told that B. at qi is quite able to do as much as J. at 
six, that he is indeed quicker in some ways. There is no doubt 
about it ; B. has ‘ lived up to ’ J. in everything. J. has not had 
anyone but his mother or nurse — a very different matter ! But 
B. must still have his quiet growing time, especially as in any 
case a child works harder up to the age of six than he wall at 
any other period of his life. He should still enjoy the nursery 
freedom ; he should still have ‘occupations,’ but not lessons. 

A child should enter the P.U.S. at six ready for the serious 
work of ‘ lessons.’ His early years should have prepared him as 
regards the discipline of habit and the joy of life out of doors ; 
he should also have learned that knowledge is desirable and he 
should understand something of what it means to say ‘ Our 
Father.’ 

Plome discipline is attained in the lormation of habits. There 
should be no so-called ‘ lessons’ in the playroom. Occupa- 


I* Ilonif Kdiiralioii, p. 43. 
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li.ms’ is iho risl'l ""ol. IVc«l(>m bolli in Hu; 

sei ,hc..-c AKain, jus. as 

manner and matter ol y n<d . (construction because they 

,he bMt-lovcd coys are 5^0!! material useil 

give Cull scope 10 a cdul'C s ' ^.^,,^1^' should be avoided, 

should be of the simplest kmc . 1 happv occupation 

A children's 'special hour ^1’''“''''’^” ™ be om 

and should be arranged at a ' , || |-j|,,]s are necessary 

of doors. Stories, 7, '' ‘tfi .ral of its kind than 

because the provision must be no les. 

that for an older child. teachers may welcome a few 

It s Dossible that parents and teaentrs > 

suijKC ions as to suitable books and things for the Playroom 
Se offered in the Plavoon, Leaflet ^ cover a wide field and 
mav be varied in many ways. C^lassification accorchng to ^ 
little indicated, as .so much depends upon the 
Cheaper books and materials may be had but little ehildre 
should have large, well illustrated books and make models with 
good material; and in the case of day, they .should make large 
models in drawing and picture. 

Books are also suggested which give help in modern methods 
of dealing with the physical care of children clothes, food, ail- 
ments, accidents, preventive measures, as indicated in the list. 
From these books, too, mav be secured wise advice upon the 
handicaps from which some 'children suffer, in speech and sight 
defects, clumsiness, over-sensitiveness, and other nervous handi- 
caps, which are not always recognised at first for what they are. 

When the idea of P.N.E.U. Playrooms was started some 
fifteen years ago the name was chosen of set purpose. Nursery 
schools and classes have been carried on for many years in poor 
neighbourhoods, but it was felt that in a Playroom attached to 
a I’.N.E.U. school it was very important to omit the word 
‘ school ’ or ‘ class,’ and in this way to divest it entirely of any 
idea of school work, class work, time-tables, examinations, 
orgaiVised games and the many things that are useful and neces- 
sary in dealing with a number of children of school age. There 
should be no uniform, badges or ‘colours.’ These are part of 
the prornotion when ‘ Tom ’ is old enough to go to school, and 
the dignity of it should not be forestalled ! It is important to go 
back to what we did at home,’ under the direction of a good 
nannie, co-operating with the mother, or in a home where the 
mother undertakes the whole of the up-bringing of the children 
herself, with the father’s help. Playrooms should make up to 
children for what so many of them miss now — that is the give 
and take of community life in the familv ; for children in close 
daily contact do far more for each other than is possible for an 

^ Free t() members of the P.N.E.U 
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only ch, Id to receive m the care of the most devoted parents In 
considering, there ore, what is necessarv lor a plaTroont' we 
must bear in inind the outfit, happiness and discipline and the 
general provision made in a good nursery ^ 

The children inust have toys, but not 'too many. Thev must 
have pmes, for the most part invented by themselves with 7 ei 
own toys, or wi hout. They must have things to do with t 7 
simplest materials, easily found in any home They must have 
plenty of good stores, songs, nursery rhymes, pictures of all 
kinds, there must be a sense of freedom, secured by wis 

F'Xerf'lsPfl in _ I *1 1 ^ 


wise au- 


thority exercised by those in charge, so that the children mav trive 
and take what is due to each other. Children who have 'fallen 
into bad habits, who are self-centred and show want of thought 
and consideration for other children, must be trained to con- 
tribute their share to the happiness, goodwill, gaiety and thought- 
fulness which go to make a happy Playroom. These qualities 
soon become a tradition where t'hose in authority understand 
something of the quality of a child, his reasonableness, his 
special powers, his special temptations, his knowledge, his 
qualities and his defects. 

A love of children is the chief qualification for those in charge 
of a Playroom ; and the first condition is that every child must 
be treated as a person. 'Fhere is the shy child who needs en- 
couragement, and who may be allowed at first just to look on. 
One little boy 1 know often lay under a form when anything 
fresh happened until he got used to his new surroundings ; 
then he accepted the teacher’s hand and joined in a game, and 
the ice was broken. There is the self-assertive child who is in- 
clined to wish for an audience ; but in his case the children will 
probably take him in hand themselves and show that if he wants 
to join fn their games he must do as they do. There is the child 
to whom everything new brings a kind of panic, and who needs 
constant reassurance that what she is asked to do she can man- 
age easilv. There is the child who cannot eat vegetables, who 
dislikes milk puddings, who even finds it difficult to eat anything 
at all, but who very quickly learns to do as all the other children 
do provided that too much notice is not taken. About man\ 
other matters, too, the path of wisdom lies in not taking too 
much notice. Some children will do anything to attract atten- 
tion. There is the vindictive child who has probably come from 
a home where she has been starved of the love due to hei anc 
who must be prevented from carrying out any kind ot bullying 
or terrorising. I'here is the nervous child with tricks who ma> 
be teased if a careful watch is not kept. There is the child with 
a lisp or stammer, of whom her mother sa>s, i, '''* 
grow out of it as she grows older ; but children o 
out of these things unless the cause is traced and the '"'bfit 
found to overcoine the handicap. But in every Playroom there 
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arc a number of heallby and ^ makim,^ things 

the teacher can rely in welcomnrg newcon e s anfl 

easier for the children to '‘'V' f : " or^ in a Playroom; 

All these matters are of t freed from the domination 

for handicapped chddren should be established, or the child- 
of handicaps before they Ten children is 

ren wdl sufter much on account of t Gmes nrovided the 

a possible number for one teacher m noi > 

™T;'loTel“^r'olfd:c, of a day in a Fla, noon,, I have 
some' notes sent to me bv a lover of children who has had much 
Sperienee in her own Playroom. All the suggested arransc- 
Lnts should be kept as elastie as possible. ' he chilt ren arc 
there from nine to twelve, and from nine to nme-thirty they ai c 
free to plav witli each other and do anything that takes their 
fancy. It should he play mih each other, because this is the 
time when so much may be done to give children an opportunity 
of carrying" out lair plav. Someone in authority' should be in 
the room, but she should never interfere unless the play becomes 
rough or destructive or too noisy, or some child is being un- 
fairly treated. The children make ships and trains, etc., with 
the forms and chairs. They chase each other, have tugs-of-war, 
swing each other round, get used to each other in many ways, 
laughing and talking and singing. The condition is that when 
the bell rings at 9.25 the children know that playtime is nearly 
over, and immediately everything must be put straight for the 
morning’s occupations. 

These begin with a very simple hymn, which some of the 
children will sing, and the new ones will learn gradually. Then 
there is a short very simple prayer. Then comes a Bible story 
told reverently (much depends upon the attitude of the teacher)', 
with a picture sometimes, and then sometimes a piece of poetry 
is learned, or a hymn. I he children choose the verses which 
they would like to learn. Sometimes a fable is acted. It must 
always be remembered that some of the children are four and 
some five, so that in the next period, while those of four have 
playthings from the cupboard, tho.se of five may be picking out 
letters, or making figures or letters on the board, or using their 
co oured counters. During the next period the children may 
ake journeys on a magic carpet (a large picture is used) or 
have another story told, again with a large picture about 
animals, oi a history story, again with a picture 

At 10.30 comes half an hour for lunch and more play. Some 
children will bring lunch with them, some will have biscuits at 
he parents request, but most of the c hildren will be triad of'-i 

Imle mug of water. The little .■olouretl .-ups sold at Wo , 
worth’s are very u.seful for this <it VV oiil- 

colour and each' child can have heV' own' Th 

should be out doors when possible ’ * " course 
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1 hen should follow two periods of fifteen minutes each 
lous occupations. There nu>v W . \ 


.Sometimes one eliilil beats time for the res’ of 'Ihe™!" '“i "'au'" 
probably will irielude all the children, as will tiiaking^sometl hlg 
111 clay, or learning a few words of French with a piclure m in 
a game or listening ,o another tale, again with a picture o 
two or three children who find it very difficult to sing a correci 
note will have a little help in ear training, while the others are 
Wilting or making piles of numbers with counters. Then comes 
a period ol singing games, or physical exercises, or painting 
or handwork or sand trays. All these occupations should be 
varied each day. A quarter of an hour is enough for most of 
ihem, but the percussion band, singing games, painting or 
handwork should be allowed a longer period. But the teacher 
must be on her guard. Some children will show signs of fatigue, 
ami she must know when it w'ould be wise to change the occu- 
pation or when a little encouragement is the wiser course. 

Children should be allowed to talk and ask questions ; no 
narration should be expected. Children will volunteer their 
own small experience about the matters that are brought up, 
will bring things from home, will repeat what they have heard 
Daddy or Mummy say about the events of the day and indeed 
provide a large part of the carrying on. But care is necessary. 
Children must be trained not to interrupt each other or the 
teacher, to talk quietly, to ask questions one at a time. Again, 
when the}' are sitting at any special occupation, many children 
have to learn to sit still and to work quietly. Here the tradition 
of the playroom will help a great deal, because children like to 
do as other children do. If the weather is good, there should 
be a running g'ame out of doors in addition to the usual half- 
hour. In summer-time much of all this can be done out of door, 
g'ames, jumping, ball g'ames and even stories when the children 
sit on rugs or iTttle chairs while listening. 

d'here is also much to be done in the cloak-room in the way 
of training the children in dressing themselves, keeping their 
shoes in the right pigeon-hole, and being' brisk both here and in 
the Plavroom in putting things away in orderly fashion. 

It inust be born in mind tiial the children need a serene 
atmosphere, without fuss or worry. They will supply all the 
spirit and noise necessary, perhaps .sometimes too miit 1 o t e 
latter! But the teacher must be prepared to learn from the 
children and to act quiclclv but never hastily. t is important 
that she should learn to see tlie cliildren’s point of view and also 
to realise that cl.ildren need the help and 
itv. No one should undertake the charge ol a . . 

room who has not made a careful study ol ome c uca ion 


1^ twvC3^ 
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, 1 , -ivioler on ‘ Masterly 

ami ‘ 1‘arenls and Children,’ ^ ^self b 

Inactivity’ in School questions take up 

questions at the end ot each \o should also 

the essential points m Jy'has learned to understand 

secure the advice ot a ^eachc^ instance, the 

children; so that she ma\ Je ‘ ,-oniance about what 

i-hild with a vivid has not been given 

she has seen or heard, ' hnagination can work; with 

sufficient material upon which he 

the child who suffers and ^ ■ whether physically or 

tales’; with the child who^ up. But the joy ot 

mentally. Such matters aie s children and the love and 

working with and learning or try to 

trust which any child shows to otos ,,„rvous stabilitv of 

u.ulers,a„cl h„, an.l .he .,Krca» n 

iiighlv-strung children, will iepa> a liunti ec ^.hildren 

and care which the Playroom teacher can give to anc chilclrcn 

committed to her charge. 


PART 111 

Breadth and Bakvice i)i Ediicaiion and the Paroiis' 

Union School. 

In continuing* the education of boys and girls alter the first 
six years of preparation, the programmes term by term of tln^ 
Parents’ Union School deal with the education of children and 
young people from the age of six to eighteen. Children who 
have learned to work independently use their various powers 
freely in the assimilation of knowledge ; but as the claims of 
schooling become more and more exigeant and more compli- 
cated, the need of continued definite training* as well as schooling 
becomes more urgent, lest early promise should lose its bloom. 
1 o this end. Ourselves was written, a book which can be put 
into the hands of boys and girls ; but, long before this, it is of 
use to parents in showing how a child mav be prepared gradu- 
ally to weigh h,s own estate’ and to learn the management of 
it. I he two parts of Ourselves deal with Self-knowledge and 

W li' 'nml ‘ w ‘ Wav of the 

Will and the Way of the Reason.’ 

‘ 1 do not think the Israelites learned anvthini-- because' thev 
ook too much tor granted.’ wrote a little girl of\en She l a 1 
been narrating the story of the givin<>- of Jj... ^ ^ ? 

asked what lessons the -Israelites^robably ll^rncld ^"nt'it "" 


Ourselves. 


Ollice, 7 /().) 




How easy it is take things for granted, to assume that 
what has happened will be repeated and that what has gone on 
lor years is the best that can be done in the circumstances; to 
avoid the trouble of considering the ‘ whence ’ or ‘ whither ’ • to 
forget that ‘ manna ’ left over loses its power and that it must 
be gathered fresh every day ! It does not mean that because 
our particular manna has lost its power a substitute must be 
found, but it does mean that manna ■ must not be taken for 
granted, that there must be a daily renew-ed effort to gather it, 
if it is to have vitalising power. It is a parable for all conditions 
of life that only ‘ manna ’ gathered by effort can renew life, 
whether it be physical, moral, intellectual or spiritual. But the 
effort must be directed towards a reality, not to substitutes or 
side-issues. 

VVe substitute our own ideas of manna. We take for granted, 
perhaps, that it is merely the edible moss which in time of war- 
famine has been used to feed the troops ; we name it glibly, anci 
say that it can still be found ; but ‘ the gift without the giver is 
bare,’ and the fact is a poor substitute for the sacrament in a 
parable, wuth its divine relationships. All that is implied in ‘ a 
child is a person ’ is coming to its own slowly, and we are begin- 
ning to realise that education is one as a child is one, and that 
we must start at foundations, at the beginning, and must have 
an end in view ; but it must be a vision and not an immediate 
commodity, for the fruits of the Spirit are of almost invisible 
growth from an invisible source. Instead of considering ‘ for of 
such is the Kingdom,’ we set a child in the midst and put forth 
VII r ideas of the way he should grow, and then many side-issues 
scramble for a place because we have lost our vision. We talk 
about Universal Brotherhood, and we cry for peace as if it were 
merelv absence of war. We talk about Citizenship, and a book 
was once issued to show how citizenship could be introduced 
into every subject in the curriculum ! \Ve over-stress the social 
and economic aspects of History, and the physical and political 
aspects of (Geography, and behold ! the wonder of the revelation 
in man and in nature is no more. The Board of Education gave 
,rd of wisdom in saying that the emphasis in educational 


practice should be transferred from the needs of the subject to 
those of the child. It is well to remember also that the effort 
called forth in a child is sometimes resistance. 


not to ideas 


Thich touch his relationships, however 
these find a ready response m his mi- 


w 


,..ind — but to side-issues 
which are really stones for bread, because they are utditarian in 

the Linderstand- 


ori^in and mere information. 

Do we lack the seeing eye, the hearing . manna ' 

'".K ‘,1' ii.tk- d,iki .s 

Wi 

be 

his mind, some 


hidi i divinelv .sent into the world whenever a - 

,ornV If we have these qualities, his 

is mind, some knowledge of his possibilities, his pemers. 


AX 
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k; c'hii.dki' 

schools caVe for them from babvhood, private schools and pic- 
sdiol are housed often in beautiful country 
Ihousands are spent upon finelv-equ.pped SUUe 

are hiii'hlv qualified, often trained as well m the most eluent 
methods.' The Board of Education issues reports which contain 
wise counsel, and teachers’ conferences protest against vaiious 
forms of academic pressure. The Heads ol many schools seek 
the co-operation of parents, and various societies gather parents 
and teachers together in conference. U’hat more can be done . 
Surelv all this makes for progress in all directions. Perhaps it 
does,' and gratitude is due to those who concern themselves in 
these matters; but does it sometimes happen that the mann^i 
itself is lost sight of in the discussions about it? 

We contribute towards ‘old age,’ which is now pensioned; 
to unemployment, which is doled ; to sickness, against which we 
‘ insure.’ ’(Ve pay rates for State education, school fees for the 
special education we choose for our children. We attend con- 
ferences, discuss problems, do our duty more or less in our 
‘ state of life.’ Surely we have contributed our quota, and may 
we not therefore take it for granted that all is well ? Even the 
stress of life for many of us bids us answer ‘ yes.’ 

But in gathering ‘ manna ’ there are lessons to be learned. 
Do we watch the slowly-moving process of ‘ liere a little, there 
a little ’ by which God is revealing Himself in ways not obvious 
to those who take too much for granted? We still accept second- 
hand opinions, and leave issues to those ‘ more qualified to judge 
than we are.’ It is easy to see the dangers of totalitarian states 
and dictators, but not so easy to recognise the number of smaller 
tot.ilitarian states in which we bow the knee. In matters educa- 
tional we cannot take for granted that schooling is entirely safe 
in the hands of specialists. Their work, for the most part, is 
carried on again in a number of totalitarian states having little 
in common with each other, whether it be in the stages of a 
child s schooling, or in the subjects in which he is to be in- 
structed For instance, some years ago a line w-as drawn at 
eleven plus, a psychological break, it was said, in a child’s edu- 
fnl'X* was concluded that school books, 

ecessary to have books graded in i)rinl, languae"e ideas vear 
by year a child prijcecded psycholugicallv. Alrt^aily a p’rotest 
l as been made, and two well-known authorities have said tha 
his division is an economic rather than a psycholordcal one 
ut the mischief was done; the output of books\)n such lines is 
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not easily stemmed, and a fener-nii.n ,.r ,i a i 
of the schools less well-equipped for life 'than'thermi^^^^^^^^^ 
been Our great-grandmothers learned history fr6m great bio- 
graphies. geography from books of travel ; they\ead ‘ literatur^ 
without no es or criticise ; and they knew what they were talk- 
ing about to the end of the.r days, for they lived in a sWeoi 
knovvledge as regards those subjects. There were no books 
about books in those days, and readers had leisure to assimilate 
what they read, even it it was in a limited circle 

'l o-day the history teacher has taken a degree in historv. 
W ith a world ol information at her disposal, and centuries of 
newly-discovered history to cope with, and the new demands 
made by social and economic aspects, she is compelled to shut 
hcisclf up to the aspect ol hei subject that is needed for exami- 
nation purposes and to collect and to sort and to compress as 
she can for her pupils. The geography teacher, the science 
teacher, the mathematics teacher is in much the same position. 
The teachers of literature and citizenship again plough lonelv 
furrows, and the flowers which should be making gay the pas- 
tures of history are shown, so to speak, in book ‘film reels,’ 
labelled, for example, ‘ The Dramatists of the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury,’ ‘The Poets of the Nineteenth Century,’ ‘Short Lives of 
the Great Biologists,’ or ‘ Stories from Great Novels,’ ‘Scenes 
from Gretit Dramatists ’ ; while the aids to the reading and 
writing of English remind one of the centipede who lay dis- 
tracted in a ditch forgetting how to run ! 

Lhere arc voices crying' in the wilderness for better things. 
Manv die awav for want of someone to listen among those who 
do not take too much for granted ; more than this, they need 
some rallying standard by which they may value their own posi- 
tion. In spite of all the signs of progress in recent years, we 
seem to drift further away from a unifying idea which should 
direct the ‘ whence ’ and ‘ whither of our educational efforts. 
Attempts at securing some kind of unity are continually frus- 
trated by some short-sighted utilitarian issue. 

What if there were unities, not of time, place and action, as 
in a play, but of realities which could govern and direct our 
devious wavs towards education for life, not for a living Our 
outlook to-dav is too much on the lines 
unit of the nation, the teacher is the unit o 

iect is the unit (or the teacher; and all for the l^t-ntfil of the 
Sild, who nuJhe saved 

from unqualified teaching, and for the su jec \\ r cevere pe^ 
him his livelihood! This is a severe statemen , ^ 

haps to be true of any actual . '^7,. 

outlook which causes many ol the charges . 


a«ains, U ». a ram- whoa 


happy places, and where the children are 
teachers. 
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Here are one or two definite charges wiiich it is hoped are 

exceptional: a i i 

h /1 lohn (-) learns, as well as the usual subjects, Alg,ebra 
jonn j ^ 11-., j, I'hp Kritish Hislorv set tor a 

and (ieomelrv, Latin and iMendi. - nhdication of 

lerni was from the Landing of the Romans to 
Edward \ 1 11 , and on this an examination paper of 14 - 

was set. 

(/)} Turn (9) gives three hours a day to Latin, and on one 
occasion six chapters of History were set loi his evening pie 
para t ion. 

(c) Mary (8) was given 1 5 long division sums for homework. 

'file usual reason given for homework is that children must 
have some independent work to do, but the Commission that sat 
upon this subject reported that homework "as usualh given 
with a view to extra work for public examintition 1 equirements. 

The children’s joy in many schools is concerned with pimes 
and companionship. Joy in lessons is not even considered good 
lorm ’ ! 

There are ‘ Unities,’ /wni, not made, \yhich might govern 
and direct our thoughts and actions in staging the play for the 
education of every man. The family is the unit of the nation, 
the child is the unit for education, the mind is the unit to which 
each subject in the curriculum should contribute its quota to- 
wards that state of knowledge in which a child should live. In 
these days the family has receded into the background ; the 
child has become the centre of organised attention, not for his 
natural possibilities, but with a view to fitting his mind into the 
varicu.s cogs of the educational machine. These three unities 
are the foundation of the Method which Charlotte Mason finelv 
wrought after twenty-five years’ experience of children and 
young people (at home and in schools of various kinds as well 
as in a training college) , before she started her work at Amble- 
side a Method which has been in use for over fifty years since. 

When the Parents’ Union School was devised in 1891, one 
of the aims w’as to raise the standard of home education and to 
introduce some of the advantages of school education. It would 
seem now as if the tables were turned, and as if the present 
need m educational thought were to go back to these Unities, to 
ponder, instead of taking for granted, the natural atmosphere 
for a child, who is endowed with great possibilities for good 
and lor ill, and who possesses a mind with all its powers readv 
for action. What of the family, the cradle of the child the 
nursery for his natural I'reparation for the joys and the discip- 
hne of hie. Who l>ut his parents should give him his first 
knowledge ol ife Ins gradually increasing acquaintance with 
the luits of the Spirit, and the ideas which shall initiate the 
habits of a good life? WMm should teach the growing boy e 




A itspunsiQic person, able in his turn to 'h i tu i 

puted authority which his parents exercis«l-an authmirtl a’t 
comes of knowledge and not from hearsav? ' 

It rests vvith those who stand in loco parentis, including all 
eachers, to mke a parent’s view, a family view of eilucaticm, 
broad view of^ the nature and possibilities of every child, and a 


long view of his education, to see to it that he has a generous 
supply of varied ideas, that his mind may grow, and of oppor- 
tunity, that he may duly exercise his powers, both of mind and 


of body, so that he may enter into that state of knowledge which 
brings in its tram humility, joy, and growth. 

On this stage, the drama of life must be plaved by each 
living soul ; and here is a standard which should rally and test 
our efforts in the way of true education. ‘ 1 could never have 
carried on my school so happily, nor helped my children’s parents 
in their difficulties, if it had not been for my knowledge of child- 
ren, gained first in private teaching,’ said a wise Headmistress. 
It is in the home schoolroom above all that the teacher has the 
opportunity of learning to know children all round, for she works 
with a group of children of different ages, with varying needs 
in the way of training, and varying approach to knowledge. In 
a school the teacher can only have a group which more or less 
approximates in age and to a certain extent in attainments. She 
is concerned chiefly with class management and with the one or 
two subjects whii'h she does not have to leave in the hands of 
specialists. She has to learn as much as she can of her children 
from a limited point of view and in the press of work can only 
visualise a child’s needs in a limited area. It is true that teachers 
in boarding schools have wider scope than this, but in these 
schools there are also age and Form limitations. The specialist 
te'acher is tempted to consider her children chiefly from the point 
of view of one or perhaps two subjects in which she has much 
to give them, and she is tempted to deal with her subject with- 
out much regard to the many other subjects which must also 
struggle for a living. There are few Heads of schools who are 
not distracted by this struggle and, unless the 
wise and convincing views upon the curricu urn ^ 
children will also be involved in the struggle^ Again h.ldren 

’“''’‘’'’1; wDSle Ae hy .he ■•.d.lUionnl effort. 


course. 


required for places and ^^e curriculum back to this 

What if it were nee^^ for fullness of life, 

test of the real unities and 1 1 ^ which onlv six per cent. 

Instead of limiting it to % , nttain that is, for univer- 

of all the children the Bn is s es atta.n. th. 

sitv preparation? Here wc are i ^ 




IM) 
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^ V..,. ci'linnl lakes coijnisanrc 
l()l;ilit;irian states, for the I’l in age range, the 
only of hoys of a eertam < ass < < another age range, 

public schools ‘'!j,'rving'Vla*ss a^^ another tige range; 

the university of a now ^ h ,-prtain amount of academic 
the onlv point of contact being a teitam amou 


the only point 
requirement. 

Each of these states 


is self-contained and offers no long 
The home schoolroom does ofler 


vision of education as a whole. The home 

this wide vision. The teacher of history is also tin eat her ol 
u 'e. geo^rraphv and citizenship, even , she Rets outside 
1 in si.™ Tub ieeis. Moreovet, she is inliinatciv concerned 


It is a distinct loss 


help in some subjt . 

with the whole upbringing of the children, 
that the word ‘ teacher ’ is now so limited m meaning. We need 
some wmrd with a broader meaning, equivalent to the (,reek 
paiJa^osros, which included leading, guiding, training, teach- 
ing. A.scham’s use of ‘ scholemaster ’ had a broader meaning, 
with a vision of one concerned w'ith education, and not merely 
schooling. The educator is tine who nourishes, guides, and 
trains those in his charge, ^^’hat considerations therefore must 
be pondered by teachers and all hi loco parentis ? They fall under 
the various headings of (i) the provision of a natural, not arti- 
ficial, atmosphere, in which (2) the habits of the good life may 
be initiated and fostered, and in which again natural, not arti- 
ficial, opportunity is given for the full .scope of a child’s ntitural 
powers — and of these how little some of us know! (3) For the 
exercise of these pow'ers a child requires knowledge and experi- 
ence, knowledge in due abundance and variety, not limited bv 
the personal views of his parents, knowdedge in three kinds, 
which will meet his due relationships, that is, to the W'orkl 
around him, to man, and to God. 

Again,^ a child may not be deprived of any of his naturtil 
relationships for any cause wdiatsoever. The argument of a per- 
sonal bias against religion in the teacher places a heavy burden 
on a child, w'ho will set out on a lonely journey by himself un- 
chartered, without rudder or compass.' The argument that his 
teacher knows nothing of the natural w'orld outside the textbook 

o^ he^fb but this is one 

inent that none' of 'the" famil^a^re^m^siS 'i'1'nre’'xcusj in "h?se 

School dr, ificale ‘ ' 


or 

as 


inevitable. Education"ctmorbe "irarT^ 
subjects m which the teacher has snerdli 

tinguish between education and schokirs^hin’ t'h r • • 

scholars will be boutrht at th^v u^L.. the distinction of 


out in the one or two 
until we dis- 


I 1 , I 

education for the manw havrWn prostitution of 

or the .Failed B^.’ ^advertirm^nririS/'^^ ^ 
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buries her face in shame at our vvani of . i- 

,„r Ri-iimvii .bii, aiiv kin., 


habitat, anil with M, en,ir<;ly diffrrtinl an oullni,. ,1a, they can 
only merge their individuality and become mere imitators 

r ” ‘InTrU r"-i ’ =‘“lhor. Dr. ]erger, 

Icntrs that the family doctor ,s doomed to disappear benfatl 

the advancing waves of specialisation.’ Indeed, a small boy was 

not long ago left at school with the addresses of five specialists 

one ot whom was to be summoned at once on the slightest sien 

of trouble. A teacher should be the man or woman of general 

qualifications, with some knowledge of human nature and a love 

and understanding of children, one who realises that all the 

relationships of life are a child’s due. Such a teacher is nearer 

the real unities in general outlook. The specialist has his part 

to play when boys and girls reach the age of i6 or 17, and have 

secured some of that physical, mental, moral and spiritual 

stability which can stand the strain of special preparation for 

going out into the world. His boys loved ‘Mr. Chips’ for his 

humanity, not for his scholarship, which they took for granted. 

Finally, we must narrow our considerations to the main 
object of this paper, which is a plea (a) for a long view of edu- 
cation, and (b) a wide view, and (c) for certain, not generally 
recognised, practices both of theory and in practice. Much of 
our practice has been generally recognised as having definite 
educational value, no longer to be classed as ‘ extras.’ Nature 
Study (out of door.s). Nature Note Books, Handicrafts, Music 
Appreciation, Picture Study, the reading (not scholastic study) 
of Shakespeare’s Flays, E!uropean and General History, and 
Century Books found a place in the F.U.S. programmes fifty 
years ago, long before they were given a place in the curricula of 
schools other than P.N.E.U. But even these subjects are usualK 
patches on the curriculum and no essential part of a method 
founded upon definite principles. The data, or the axioms, or 
the ‘ manna,’ as you will, of the Method, are the family and its_ 
life, the child and his possibilities, and the nature and the work- 
ing of mind. ^ ,i • 1 

'I'he doctrine is still prevalent that mind must first 'be trained, 
and, even if a wider curriculum is advocated, it is that mmd 
may be trained in more directions. But mind is, so to spea ', .1 
spiritual organism which must be nourishecl, not in ore e . 
it mav know but that it may grow, and in growing ‘ 
j>owers. The brain is the physical organ ^ 

visible impressions and which assists tie mini " , j- 

habits of Jhought and of conduct. Mind, 

upon ideas presented in fitting guise, 1 is no s , nothing 
1 • • r (r^r ‘ the mind can know nommi^ 

by questioning troin without, lor •,,„, bv the mind 

but what It can produce m answti to <i q - P . - j j ; 
10 itself.' .1 smlill I.OV, wrllins ..m'si'nll' '""S lii- 


peoples ..t an older VulUire, ,.f dme'rem 'ni'ie 

ely 

ility and become mere imitators. 
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liinisfU' 

rather in MVIca. was and ihen ‘ vvhal ncM ? ’ till 

written a paragraph, '' '''’V, ' ./iptio.i of a happy day. Chdd- 
he had written quite a long it- upon sufficient and 

ren (and adults) act of attention work in this 

ind work and memory work 
wav. It must be V^vork is assimilated and not for- 

are two necessary for tables, formulae, rules. 


lie 1 * I " j 

ren (and adults) f ac 

suitable material attei oiu . P aiemory m 

,vav. It must be renwnffiered haym 

are two different thmp. fpr tables, formulae, rt 

gotten. Memory work is ne y ‘ easily assimilated 

grammatical terms, but these Livingstone *made a long 

and therefore need '^^eat rivers, but, when he got 

trek to measure ratio by which 

there, found he had t( f, width. In learning poetry by 

he had intended to woi \ ^ j ^ und the memorv of 

heart the ideas are assimilated b> tne 

the taking- down or learning up 
of note te.,l.»nn.y, or any effort to remett, her what has been 
et rd or read. 1. respt.n.ls to an i.lea ami reproduces according 
ro its kind, and it is possible to see from a child s face and 
manner whaiter he is putting forth min.l work or trying ,o re- 
member. Questions are admissible occasional!) , but thev musi 
contain an idea that sets the mind at work and does not merely 
ask lor information. Children enjoy examinations set to find out 
what thev know and g-iving* them scope for a page or more on 
each answer. An examination paper in which not less than fifteen 
questions are set in each subject and in which the answers require 
less than half a dozen words (such papers are not uncommon) 
only sets the memory to work. 

It is not too much to say that upon this aspect of mind de- 
pends the whole of a child’s curriculum and the value, or not, of 
ihe teacher’s work. It acts as a dividing line between profitable 
and unprofitable work. Where mind and its powers and due 
relationships are recognised, the spirit is touched to fine issues, 
and education becomes a unity depending upon every bodily and 
spiritual activity. But where the dominant factor is narrowed to 
technical language and to training for some utilitarian purpose, 
there are at once set in motion the wheels of a machine which 
must have supplies of specially prepared fuel, a sufficient stock 
lor combustion which will, it is hoped, send the machine along 
to a definite station. 

1 he provision for children may be food or fuel, sustenance or 
stimulant h or nourishment there is knowledge set forth in 
books with a melody of words and harmony of thought, or with 

mirnnnt^ wonder of science, which is the 

outcome of the state of knowledge in which the writer lived — 

leiig. Such k„„.i„,gT’iv„t'';»"r,get" : 

appeals alike to young and old. ^ ^ mind, ami 
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Ace 

For stimulant we have well 

compressed information which den^nd^!’ assorted, 

‘ Uw.n . vviiiL.!! uepends for itc off • 


flpnot'i 1 f • cisburieu, 

•the look of print, paper, illustratmns 'em'’ 
with, for It IS taken in tabloid form • ’lit m 

H-i-rt. > "^1*^ mental effort is re- 


quired, for ‘ all that is necessary"Jo b!. ‘'‘=- 

charge brought against this is ^ • he hamoL'"' 

will never open another book when hli leavis S»;r" 

like food for the bodv it must he nle ^^^."'"‘'Ation, and, 

an.l • roughage' it mlrtlea^^fatl 
to work. And each individual must work unon til ^ 
Accortling to hia ability he tvill aeetire oiii Wea IwrT aSrt- 
there, Iron, the provision, one chikl more, one chil.l'les" ut 
a, ways each according to his powers , and then follows grow 

But what of handicapped children? A P.N.E.U. member 
once said ‘ \Ve always seem to consider the abnormal and diffi- 
cult children m conference discussions. It is rather a relief to 
get home to a lamily of normal children.’ Perhaps we are apt 
to forget any public expression of thanks for the hundreds of 
normal, happy and healthy homes where the parents are well 
and wisely edueating their children, and where the children arc- 
growing up for the most part unnoticed, because they arc neither 
unduly naughty nor physically or mentally handicapped. But in 
the P.U.S. wc are fortunate in having the co-operation cf hun- 
dreds of parents, and also of teachers, who think and care about 
education and who do not lose sight of the children 'who are^ 
handicapped. In all the P.U.S. papers that are sent out from 
Amblcsidc, as well as in the many letters that are written, we 
bear in mind that education in the family by the family is the 
most important part of a chiltl’s preparation for life. I use thc 
lerm ‘ family ’ because the family ideal is the most comprehen- 
sive one, and my colleagues and I have daily reminders through 
the post and in our visitors of that big invisible tamily ot the 
P.U.S., a family made up of many families, of parents and 
children and teachers, in playrooms, schoolrooms and schooU, 
of all sorts and conditions in all parts of the world. 


PART IV 

.1 definite Chari and Compass: Principles and Means 

to an End. 

In carrving out the P.U.S. work the ever-varving j” 

modern life, the stress laid now on tins 

now on that, would make any ^ cn)moass in 

P.U.S. impossible if we had not a dehnite cliart and compass 


A ^P<^^CVkc 


ANJ> BEVONI> 


•u CHILDKKN Ul> TO SCHOOl- AGE 

. . nlxv'ivs a ‘ K-nnifer’ of 2T, ior 

our Method. Happdy iheie 'j’ ‘ j of joy and inspira- 

examplc, with u.s. She is a pei t, ‘ smiles, her know- 

lion, with her dancing* ‘ sometimes even Mummy, her 

ledg-c of how to manap ^ intuition as to what is 

wisdom in accepting' the •’ ,,f decision, her generous, 

going on, her powers of love, of c ’ j h^gty and her own 

considerate ways, her strong ^ Tom follows, 

,«d l„p»es, when ■cverv.h.ng appreciation ol 

perhaps somewhat behind n - varied and all-embracing, 
hfe. but with his powers no less S’Ure, \ a , 


life, but with his powers no ic.-j= can their in- 

to, at will To. and Jennder^bc^aj How 

How best may the parents lay 


lieritance be preserved? 
knowledge and self-control? 


before tlTen, the knowledge tltal shall nteel, their growing needs 

he 

j ^ 

baddy ; and there is no parent who does not hope that both may 


and help to give Lrifte experience which they lack 'f Hoth 
anu neip invs n helpinp- Mummy and 


irni.:;‘’a:,d tklr ,„icial joys in If P'or M;3y 

Daddy ; and there is no parent who does not hope that hot 
find a lifelong jov in being of service to their generation. A as ! 
to think that" they might reach the age of e.gh een or nineteen 
to say, with the despairing young man in Punch, All vei_\ 
for you, Dad ; you just try living in 1939 ! ’ 

Some of us recall the old picture in Punch where hric, aged 
four, says, ‘Come here, Dora, I wants you,’ and Doia, aged 
lliree, replies, ‘ Thank you, Eric, but 1 wants myself , but 
unless we make full provision both for Dora and lor Eric, wc 
may find them at eighteen both stranded like the young man in 
Punch and quite unfit for the community life which they must 
enter upon as good citizens. So wc are bound to keep before 
us the ideal of family life and its needs, complicated as they are 
in these days by the additional handicaps an only child has to 
meet, and the difficulties of parents on whom the stress ol 
modern life falls heavily. Moreover, the familv is the first intro- 
duction to community life. 

Unfortunately we live in these days under the domination of 
a number of half-truths. There is the old ‘ die-hard ’ psychology 
of the training of the mind, and there are the utilitarian aspects 
of the subjects in the curriculum, either as a royal road to the 
abstract virtue most in demand, or as a means of livelihood. 
Again, we use the old tag, ‘ mens Sana in corpore sano,’ as a 
plea foi putting health first, whereas the poet Juvenaks prayer, 
written at a time of national decadence, was that the mind in a 
healthy body might be healthy. If we quote ‘ Train up a child in 
the way he should go’ we assume that it is our way for him, not 
lus way (as the marginal reading give.s), the wav for which God 
has endowed him. 

the children help us. Tom has no patience with fairv 

Hon Tk delights in Richard Coeur-de- 

Lion. Mar) cannot bear sad stories, and begs that she may tell 


Cmi.nSF.N UP TO crir/v.. 

AGE AND BEYOND 2.0 

another story instead. Anvthincr -,i; 

from John, but, as ‘ P^i Mariorfe ’ welcome 

IS <S X 8, and 7 x 7 is what nature it.!ielf ’ ^ devilish thing 

l-bilipO dvlighi/a.l „ “ ^ 

of Bob. ‘ ^re dear to the hean 

There are dilficulties to fare u: 1 ,u 
ness of heart, and fears for'the f ^ traditions, blind- 
parents in that greatest of -dl ' 1*^* y^t hinder 

children. • Bringfng „p ■ “s ,'he ri '’h'; "P ■>' 

c.lucation in this sense that wc^ 't is to consider 

How often is it taken to :rtlli'4‘^x“'•l;:f?o':;; 

enters upon that vicious circle, which no one has'thc Luraje to 
break m nUensive preparation first for his preparatory schloY 
then tor the pnbhc school and then for the uSiversily. Si 
nrittees, con erences, educational reports, all acknowledge the 
attendant evils Even a distinguished University Professor made 
a protest : On behalf of my fellow mediocrities 1 plead with 

you to remember the claims of the nincty-and-nine when pre- 
paring your one lone sinner for a senior scholarship ! ’ 

In the Parents Union School the claim of the ninety-and- 
nine comes fiist, and the programmes deal with the provision of 
knowledge as a means of growth — physically, mentally, 
morally, spiritually — which, coming to young people under the 
direction of the teaching power of the* Spirit of God, should 
carry them on towards their vocation in some form of useful and 
happy sService. 

The background of the detailed work in the programmes and 
examination papers is contained in the sections dealing with 
‘ The Curriculum ’ in Home Education, School Education and 
An Essay toivards a Philosophy of Education. 

To those who desire a ‘ refresher ’ course this ‘ Essay ’ is 
suggested. It was written by Charlotte Mason at the age ol 
nearly 80, at the end of sixty years of active experience with 
children and young people. The Index is so arranged that it 
forms a synopsis of the text under each important heading, such 
as mind, knowedge, character, will, etc., and each clause ol 
the Short Svnopsis of her philosophy is dealt with in a separate 
chapter. The volume is moreover a summary of the theory and 
the practice of her method, and there are chapters dealing with 
the work in home schoolrooms, private schools and the schoo s 

The word ‘ philosophy ’ has lost much of its meaning to-da\ , 
the modern conception of a philosopher being a 
lerested in certain branches of abstract t ougi . _ • 

remember,’ says Sir R. W. Livingstone, ^ ‘ *^*^**rt of oerson 
the word, “love of wisdom,’’ and envisage 
whom Plato had in mind when he said ^ P ...fio 

“ a man readv and eager to taste every kind of knowledge. 



^3 


L>f) 


.'iddrcsscs 
appetite, ’ 


CHIl.PRt-N' m 

himsell to its j^insiii 
;iiul lllill “ lll‘- 'll”*'’*' 


TO .SCnO<M. Ar.E ANP HEVONP 


of llic pliil 


Ihcl-c is IK. otiHT SOUITC ” i'or k 


restrictions on the appcl 
ledge; science, history, metaphysics 

fascinate 

stir him to press on 


, jovfullv and with mii insatiable 
‘ ■ ' ' -'osopher IS wonder; 

riicrc are no 
know- 

every branch of study, 
awake Ins “wonder,” and 


scienee, 

thdr’m^m^^^ beyond tltent, t<r some- 


elose touch with mociein bULim _ 

source of strength in maintaining the standaic ( 

report upon each pupil’s w(trk in detail as we « ^ ^ 

r,'a whSle. 1. talk to n.e a.,,1 to nty collcagoos to RO 'hrcugl 
the work of many hundreds of children tw'ice a }car, in the ig it 
of the Examiners’ reports, and to make notes tor luse in pre- 
paring the almivs fresh programmes and examination papers 
for the next term. We have to ask ourselves the following 

(1) Have the questions set tested the powx-rs of the children 
fairly and happily? 

(2) Has such and such a new' book justified itself by the 
work done upon it ? 

(3) What answers have called /orth the examiners’ criti- 
cisms? 

(4) Did the cause lie in the question, or in the wrong use of 
the book by the teacher? 

(5) What help can be given to secure the right use? 

(6) What notes (in addition to those of the Examiner) must 
be sent by letter in cases where there is any special w'eakness 
or evident misunderstanding of both principles and method on 
the part of the teacher in regard to the carrying" out of the 
work and the training of the pupil? For example, the exami- 
nations must, according to our Regulations, ‘ afford moral 
training to the pupils, and should be conducted with absolute 
probity. Worry and excitement should be discouraged. Order 
CjLiiet and cheerfulness should be maintained.’ 

Furthermore the examinations form a very close link wilh 
our members at home and overseas. The papers are often sent 
with letters asking tor advice and help in the training of X 
( hik hen, as well as on a number of points which have ^ppeated 
working the examination. The parents’ 
on 

children help us 


in w'orking the examination. The narents’ -1,-wi 1 

the term’s wnrL- ^1 ' and teachers’ reports 
tern, s work are nl«, .llummatinR. And, aj;ainl ll,e 


” Cor.™.', ,, 
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beggld ■=>'' 

Her answers are good and full of inte ’ v ^ cold.’ 

very candidly says, in describing a pic'mre'" some 

this picture beautiful, but I do not ^ Fm ’ ^ people think 

only dinrly stirreerin tr Zd^ur.h:" “ 

There ,s no space here to go into the dose connection be- 
ween the work of the 1 ' U.S. and the Charlotte Mason Training 
College w,th Its Fract.smg School. Here there is a daily giv! 
and take which add much to the vitality of the P U S 

In the twelve years at our disposal for work in continuous 
programmes, we are able to take a broad and a long view of the 
ground it is possible to cover. 1 hope to deal with this part of 
the work in a later paper. It is sufficient here to say that though 
we do not attempt to cover scholarship work of kny kind, we 
do consider the needs of the School Certificate taken in Form V 
at i6 or 17. Of the work in Form VI (17-18) a Headmistress 
writes : — 


‘ 1 feel one of the joys of the Sixth Form is that there the 
girls can go on with the subjects they are most keenly in- 
terested in — subjects they have been longing to have time for 
— and freedom of choice is one of its characteristics. 

They have time to read in detail, round a subject, or round 
a period ; time to discuss and argue and find out — the fruiting 
period — growing from all the past “ taking in ” of knowledge 
and narrating it. In the Sixth Form girls who have taken the 
School Certificate, and done well, learn how little they know 
— what fields of knowledge there are of which they know 
nothing, not even of their existence. Girls who failed in the 
School Certificate, or did not take it, find that the advanced 
work is absorbingly interesting and that they are not such 
“ duds ” as they thought. It is a continual source of wonder 
to me to see how the girls “ grow ” in the; Sixth. 

No girl ought ever to be allowed to leave school from the 
Fifth Form ; she has spent a year on examination subjects 
studied in an examination manner, and must have training 
again in the reading of knowledge, in the spirit of friendliness 


and pleasure.’ 

The essays sent in by these girls justify all the Headmistress 

^The best P.U.S. work comes from home schoolrooms both 
at home and overseas (though very good 
schools where the work is carried out with un ” 

partly because the provision of books is larger, an pc y 
cause individual children show more signs o grow 1 p 
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o-,rrs of it. Also, the progress of 
u<hoIe programme “P°" 5 ilv watched, and this holds good 

individual children can be steaci papers of every pupd. In 

in the cases where schools send up P Unip., 

home schoolrooms children answers to prelimm- 

School after a full mtroduc i questions form a valu- 

arv questions, and the ^ J the P.U.S., for they 

able adjunct m carrying on ..Q.bringing of each child, and 
reveal much of the^home T.^Ts pf chil^ being well 

indicate not only that there . children 

and happily brought up, but that there^^^^ training. 

handicapped both as regar themselves, with all their 

powers, but they lack tn^the experience of life we must 

■ hinder • or ' offend,- '.E^rdrift uncharted and 

train them, for they cannot be le t , • mug knowledo-e 

rudderless or to the shock of rude awakenings. 1 tie knowiea^e 

to S they are called must not be bounded by our personal 
inclinations and sometimes limited ideas of the knowledge due 

We hear occasionally of teachers and parents who think there 
must be something psychologically wrong with their children, 
and that they ‘had better be taken to a doctor, because they 
are inattentive, or nervous, or fidgetty, or unable to work alone, 
or need constant explanation and knowledge prepaved in various 
ways. In many cases no doctor is at all necessary, but only 
some understanding of what the children are and what they need. 

‘ Mind alone is educable.’ ‘ Knowledge is a state not a store.' 
‘Training belongs to the senses and muscles.’ Indeed, the 
nature of mind and its working is still hardly considered in the 
education of children. And in the very nature of the Family lies 
the secret for Tom and Mary of a direct approach to God, to 
a knowledge of His works and to the understanding of man. In 
these three sorts of knowledge, of God, of man, and of the 
Universe, comes the truth that shall make them free. 


Since the above was written (1939) ^ crisis has overwhelnied 
us and the freedom of the whole world is at stake. In the throes 
of the struggle many people are turning their minds to the future 
and facing the fact that the education which has been offered 
has not done the best for men, women, or children. Ways and 
e>ng considered for repairing the breaches caused 
^vin. be nk"". 1 r "bance for fullness of 

l3eS„Tthe P " an opportunity for 

foundations well and truly laid importance of 
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